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EERE PLACES 


HE Renaissance, the transition 
from the Middle Ages to our 
modern times, which took 
place gradually in Italy, was 
in France particularly sudden 
and complete. 
When the imprisoned instincts of fif- 
teen centuries burst their bonds, the 
revolt was felt in art 
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was a discovery within that Old World 
which was to exercise the deepest in- 
fluence on the intellectual condition of 
France — the discovery of Italy through 
the expeditions of Charles VIII. and 
Louis XII. 

Her warriors returned empty ofhonor, 
gorged with plunder, satiated with rape 
and rapine; boast- 


and literature as in 
life. The life of 
the nation had long 
languished under 
an enforced repres- 
sion, especially for- 
eign to the French 
temperament; and 
a rule, long fallen 
into disrepute, was 
shaken to the foun- 
dations on coming 
into contact with 
hostile traditions 
embodied in forms 
apt to the national 
sympathies and in- 
stincts. Before the 
end of the fifteenth 
century the print- 
ing press had_ be- 


ing of cities sacked, 
and garrisons put 
to the sword. They 
had sucked the life- 
blood of Italy, but 
her death brought 
new life to France ; 
for the French 
came back with the 
wonders of the 
South on their lips, 
and her treasures in 
their hands. They 
brought with them 
books and_ paint- 
ings; they brought 
with them armor 
inlaid with gold 
and silver, tapes- 
tries enriched with 
precious metals, 


gun to scatter 
knowledge far and 
wide; the discovery of a new Continent 
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across the Atlantic was stirring the ~ 


imagination of the Old World; but it 


*The wall and ceiling decorations of the ChAateau 
of Blois have been described in Number 8, Volume III. of 
Tue Brocuure SERIES, and the Great Staircase in Num- 
ber 10 of the same Volume. 
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embroidered cloth- 
ing, and even 
household furniture. Distributed by 
many hands, in many different places, 
each precious thing became a separate 
centre of initiative power. The cha- 
teaux of the country nobles boasted 
the treasures which had fallen to the 
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share of their lords at Genoa or Naples; 
and the great women of the Court were 
eager to divide the spoil. 

A social revolution, a change in 
habits of life, set in at the same time in 
violent reaction. For fifteen hundred 
years the senses and their appetites had 
been degraded and debased in the esti- 
mation of men, till they had become as 
vile as they had been accounted. Utter 
foulness of manners, and habits of indis- 
criminate excess were not the result of 
the Renaissance, but the outcome of the 
Middle Ages. 

The crude outburst of life came first ; 
the attempt to maintain an esthetic 
direction of life followed. The Renais- 
sance, in proclaiming honor to every 
manifestation of human energy, gave to 
each a claim to be considered worthy 
of culture — even the senses should be 
served like princes, and all pleasures 
brought within the domain of art. The 
men of the fifteenth century said: ¢¢ Our 
existence is not life; let us break our 
bonds and live!” Villon is their voice, 
and the cry which he utters is simply : 
‘¢Let us live! live ‘pour gaudir et 
fatre grant chere’!” The Renais- 
sance came to add: ‘* Your life is that 
of beasts, not men. Do not rest until 
you have shaped every manifestation of 
human energy into its most perfect 
form. Not until you have done this, 
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and in your own person combined all, 
can you say you have tasted perfect 
life.” The studies of Rabelais’ hero, 
Gargantua, embrace, in one day, classic 
literature and language, mathematics, 
botany and astronomy ; he also practices 
wrestling, swimming, riding, and all 
manly exercises which give strength, as 
well as those which give grace to the 
body. Thought is taken for the pleas- 
ures of the table, and he enjoys the 
company and converse of learned and 
travelled men; music is not forgotten, 
and time is found for elaborate dress, 
finished even to perfume. And _ this 
superhuman performance of Rabelais’ 
giant is but the difference between at- 
tempt and achievement, for the omni- 
science of Gargantua represents the 
intention which animated the men of the 
Renaissance. 

The keynote of the movement being, 
then, the assertion of the beauty of life 
and the joys of the senses, its influence 
was naturally most felt in connection 
with secular life; the main determining 
motive of the kings and their nobles 
became the ambition to multiply places 
of delight for their residence, especially 
in the country. On all sides, palaces 
and gardens sprang up, the workman 
being urged by vigilant supervision 
to instant haste. This sweet, new- 
found life was short; what was to be 
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done must be done quickly. There 
must be no halting, no tarrying. The 
rapidity in achievement should be the 
wonder of an after age. ‘+ The Escu- 
rial!” says Brantome; ‘‘ what of that? 
See how long it was a building! Good 
workmen like to be quick finished. 
With our king it was otherwise. Take 
our Fontainebleau and Chambord. 
When they were once projected, when 
once the plumb-line and the compass, 
and the square and the hammer, were 
on the spot; then, a few years after, 
we saw the Court in residence there.” 
Margaret de Valois writes to her brother 
from Blois: ‘¢ Knowing your will is 
soon to see your project complete, I 
have no other gratification than to visit 
the spots which it pleased you to show 
me in order to entreat the workmen to 
hasten what you have ordered. I do 
not cease to go twice a day through all 
your building and garden.” 

Men and women, princes, prelates, 
nobles, all were building, fashioning 
anew their habitations, fitting them for 
every purpose of manifold life. 

Particularly prodigious and breathless 
was the activity with which chateaux 
were raised or transformed in the royal 
province, watered by the Loire, and 
chief among these was the Chateau of 
Blois. From the beginning of the 
French monarchy to the end of the 
fifteenth century each successive reign 
had in some way developed, in some 
way added to this castle-fortress, set on 
the rocky eminence which tempted the 
Romans, and lent its natural protection 
to their first establishments; and now, 
when the time of its glory as a fortress 
had passed, when the art of the Middle 
Ages had finally flickered out, the new 
art of the joyful Renaissance was to 
touch and transform it from a gloomy, 


moated chateau of protection and de-_ 


fence into a palace of pleasures, suited 
to minister in the highest degree to the 
new found delights of life. 

The workmen to whom this trans- 
formation was entrusted, who, among 
other things, designed and carved, and 
painted, and gilded the fireplaces shown 
in our illustrations (with the excep- 
tion of plate Lxxu., which bears the 
crowned ‘‘H” of Henry II., and which is 
included to show the later develop- 
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ment of the style), were artists of the 
school which was pre-eminent from 
the middle of the fifteenth century to 
the end of the reign of Francis I.,—the 
great School of Touraine. 

Before the Renaissance, a similarity 
of style had existed throughout France, 
and distinctions in her art are rather 
those of chronology than of locality ; 
but with the liberty for individual de- 
velopment, the various schools arose, 
and henceforward the differentiation is 
rather of schools than of periods. Up 
to the time of Louis XI. the School of 
Burgundy had been pre-eminent; but, 
with the waning influence of the Bur- 
gundian dukes, it had gradually failed 
in prestige, and many of its best artists, 
Michael Colombe among them, removed 
to Tours, which was then the centre of 
France. The growth of this little 
coterie was stimulated to the highest 
by the presence of the Court, for Louis 
XI. and his immediate successors 
dwelt, for the most part, not at Paris 
but at Tours; and the Court had taken 
on proportions hitherto unknown. It 
had become a centre which gathered 
together the rich, and the learned, 
and the skilled; and to these artists of 
Tours, previously limited in train- 
ing, isolated in life, and narrowed in 
activity by the rigid conservative action 
of the great corporations and guilds, it 
afforded a rallying point which brought 
them into immediate contact with the 
best culture of their day, and gave them 
a countenance and protection hitherto 
unknown. 

It chanced, too, that the School of 
Tours was particularly fitted to profit 
to the fullest extent by the new impetus 
from Italy, to assimilate the Italian 
artists which the kings brought in their 
train; for Touraine had long enjoyed 
an intercourse with Italy denied to most 
other French cities. There are many 
records of the visits of her artists to 
Rome and all travellers, coming from 
Rome and landing at the port of Nar- 
bonne, passed this way on their road to 
England. 

But, though they borrowed a new 
style, the workmen of Tours at once 
moulded it to their own genius, and 
produced a result distinctly personal to 
themselves; and the modifications they 
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introduced in the Italian style were just 
such as one might expect from the dif- 
ferent temper of the race. The re- 
strained and sweet gravity which 
delights us in the purest examples of 
the trans-Alpine Renaissance is, it must 
be admitted, too often wanting in the 
French work of the same class; but for 
vitality and variety, on the other hand, 
for exuberance of fancy, for resourceful 
ingenuity of construction, the superior- 
ity of the French is conspicuous. Above 
all things, it is their own; for though it 
is unchallenged that the new style was 
not born in France, it was recast in 
that country into a distinctly French 
thing, and bears the unmistakable stamp 
of the fusing energy of French genius. 
Additional testimony to this latter con- 
clusion has been adduced from the 
recent studies into the work of the vari- 
ous French schools of artists which 
flourished at this period, which has led 
to the dismissal of claims hitherto ad- 
vanced in various cases in favor of 
Italian artists, and has brought into 
greater prominence the names of native 
matstres macons, whose claims had 
been underrated, and who were gener- 
ally superior to the artists, usually of 
second rank, who came amongst them 
from beyond the Alps. At any rate, 
prior to the arrival of Rosso, who was 
specially engaged at Fontainebleau, no 
Italian of note is known to have been 
employed in directing the works under- 
taken at the various royal chdteaux of 
Touraine; and, moreover, even in the 
most fantastic moment of Gothic inspi- 
ration, the French artist had given 
evidence that his right hand obeyed a 
national instinct for order, for balance, 
for completeness; and that his eye pre- 
ferred, in obedience to a_ national 
predilection, the most refined harmonies 
of color. Step by step he had been 
feeling his way, and now the broken 
link of tradition was again made fast, 
and in the Renaissance, the workmen 
of Tours and the workmen of Athens 
joined hands, united by the genius of 
Italy. 

Toward the middle of the sixteenth 
century, the glory of the School of 
Touraine faded; Paris, not Tours, be- 
came the court city, and the artists of 
Fontainebleau, who swore in the name 
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of Michael Angelo, supplanted those of 
Tours ; but not before they had given to 
the world the best in architecture and 
decoration of Azay le Rideau, of Che- 
nonceau, of Chambord, and of Blois. 

The Blois known to the traveller of 
today, the Blois which our plates illus- 
trate, is not, of course, the Blois of 
Louis XII., or of Francis I. 

After the death of Gaston d’Orleans, 
Blois was dismantled and neglected; 
and, in the terrible devastations of the 
Revolution of 1793, suffered like all the 
rest of the chateaux for its royal recol- 
lections, and was, as usual, converted 
into a barracks, and left little more than 
a lamentable ruin. But a few years 
more, and, thanks to the wisdom of 
the administration, the destruction 
would have been complete; but sud- 
denly the heart of France was changed, 
and the rage for demolition gave way 
to a sentiment of affection for all which 
had belonged to the old régime; and, 
in the nick of time, an architect was 
found who proved himself, by his zeal, 
his intelligence and his faithfulness, 
able to restore to this royal chateau 
something of its former splendor. The 
Blois of today is the Blois of M, Duban’s 
reconstruction. Work was commenced 
on the wing of Francis I. in 1845, under 
his direction, and was continued some 
years later in the Louis XII. wing. 
The fireplaces, which are shown in the 
accompanying plates, have been re- 
stored from fragments still in place; 
but in some instances, where the 
destruction was complete, M. Duban 
availed himself of descriptions from 
drawings, or from motives taken from 
other rooms. 

Even in their present mutilated or 
restored conditions, however, the royal 
chateaux of Touraine furnish the most 
direct and tangible examples of French 
Renaissance architecture, and are favor- 
ite objects of study for architects. Of 
these Blois, although not even yet 
completely restored and arranged, is, 
perhaps, the one most familiar to Amer- 
icans; and in its architectural detail the 
most available in suggestions for modern 
application. The accompanying plates 
show this detail typically. 

Most of the fireplaces shown in our 
illustrations are carved with the indi- 
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vidual devices of the monarchs in whose 
reigns they were erected. The badge 
of the porcupine was that of Louis XII. 
which he took from the camail his 
father wore at Agincourt. The ermine, 
the crowned ‘‘A” and the twisted cord 
were the devices of Anne of Brittany. 
The meaning of the latter symbol is 
doubtful. The salamander, represented 
as a lizard surrounded by flames, was 
the favorite badge of Francis I., which 
he inherited from his father, and bore 
the motto, zutrisco et extinguo, for it 
was believed that the animal could live 
in fire, which it even extinguished by 
its coldness. The usual sign of Henry 
II. was the initial ‘*H” surmounted 
by a crown. The fleur-de-lis, which 
appears conjointly with most of the 
above emblems, was, of course, the 
badge of France, and has been borne 
by her kings since Robert, son of Hugh 
Capet, carved it on his seal in 996. 


Continental 


Monumental Brasses. 


sand old brass incised monuments, 

while in all the Continent of Europe 

there are probably not two hundred re- 

maining, though there must have been 
originally many thousands; for the wars and 
revolutions which so frequently devastated 
the Continent always opened the way to the 
desecration of churches and the more valua- 
ble monuments of the dead. The unfortu- 
nate habit of laying brasses in the floors of 
churches, too, has been especially destruc- 
tive, not only by reason of the wear from the 
feet of the devout, but because of the sur- 
prising carelessness of the custodians as to 
what became of the old memorials when new 
pavements or repairs were undertaken. It is 
fortunate that the nature of the material was 
durable, and to this, and to this only we owe 
the fact that there are at present so many 
well preserved specimens of the art; for 
brass defies, as stone will not, alike the hand 
of time and the hammer and penknife of the 
desecrator. 

The earliest memorials were of stone 
carved in low relief or incised slabs, and the 
earliest brass known to exist, which bears 
the date of 1231, was evidently made after 
the model of an incised stone by an artist 
accustomed to work in that material, and for 
many years the brasses show traces of the 
stone influence. Originally intended as imi- 


iC: England there are more than four thou- 
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tations of the more pretentious effigies carved 
in relief, the persons commemorated in the 
early works are represented in a recumbent 
position, the head resting on a cushion or 
helmet, and the feet against a lion or a hound 
or a lap-dog, the hands joined in the attitude 
of prayer. Only in the later works was this 
imitation of a recumbent effigy lost sight of, 
and the person represented as standing on 
the ground. 

The earliest brasses were of a superior 
material (called ‘‘laton” or ‘‘latoun” and 
manufactured chiefly at Cologne), and are 
still in much better preservation than those 
laid down hundreds of years later, so that, 
curiously enough, the wear and tear is ir 


Joris DE MuNTER AND WIFE. 


1439. 


inverse ratio to the date of execution. In 
the fourteenth century the ornamentation of 
these brasses became much more elaborate, 
the architectural canopies and niches in 
which the figures were represented being es- 
pecially remarkable. In some cases, too, 
when it was intended to portray the robes 
worn, and especially where heraldic blazon- 
ing was to be represented, portions of the 
surface of the brass was enamelled in colors, 
and sometimes inlaid with metal of a dif- 
ferent tint. With the greater elaboration, 
however, there arose a tendency to attempt 
to gain greater relief and graphic emphasis, 
—in short, an attempt to escape from the 
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MARTIN DE VISCH. 1452. 
limitations of the material; and from this 
time the decline of the art set in. 

The English brasses (though indeed, many 
of the finest of them are of Flemish work- 
manship), are easily distinguishable from 
those by Continental craftsmen. The latter, 
as a rule, employed a single plate, covering 
it with a sometimes bewildering profusion 
of ornament, architectural and otherwise. 
The Flemish work is particularly distin- 
guished for the fine quality and use of out- 
line, the ornamental effect obtained by the 
relief of plain surfaces against an elaborate 
background of diaper-work, and for the 
broad artistic feeling shown, under the strict 
limitations of the material employed. The 
lettering, too, in the Flemish work is usually 
beautifully spaced and proportioned, and the 
carving of countenances shows a faithful at- 
tempt at portraiture. The English brasses 
are not as beautiful in detail, but are often 
more simple, direct and dignified in effect. 

The brasses of England have been pretty 
completely illustrated; but those of the Con- 
tinent, which are in many respects superior, 
have been heretofore less widely known. 
Recently, however, the Reverend W. T. 
Creeny of England has issued a very large 
and beautiful volume (privately printed for 
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the author) containing some hundred rub- 
bings of unsurpassed technical perfection 
from Continental monuments. From this 
volume we have reproduced five representa- 
tive examples; and abridge the following 
descriptions from Mr. Creeny’s comments 
upon them :— 

“Joris de Munrer AND WIFE. 1439 
BruGEs.—In this remarkable monument 
Joris de Munter and his wife are robed in 
winding-sheets, which, by the skilful use of 
a few bold lines, the artist has made to drape 
with much grace. The crosses on the breast 
were metal crosses, which were so placed 
when the body was laid in its grave. The 
diaper pattern on the background is peculiar, 
but a piece of cloth with the same identical 
diaper on it still exists, so that the artist did 
not invent the background, but copied it 
from embroidered or woven cloth.” 

‘MARTIN DE VISCH. 1452. BRUGES. — 
This mural brass is in the chapel of SS. 
Crispin and Crispianus in the Cathedral of 
Bruges. It commemorates Martin de Visch, 
who had such a charming address that he 
captivated and married three ladies of prop- 
erty, all of the same name. The diaper on 
the wall behind him is covered all over with 
flowers and the image of a little dog with a 
collar of bells, amd under him the word 
‘Moy.’ The fishes on his shield, his tabard, 
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S1poniA, WIFE OF ALBERT. 1510. 


his sleeves and on the shield behind his head 
refer to his name, which is ‘ Fish’ in English. 
The tabard must have been richly enamelled 
with heraldic colors, as all its surface was 
scored with lines to receive the colors. The 
outer border of the monument is composed 
of horse-bits.” 

“¢JouN LUNEBoRCH. 1474. LuBEeck.—This 
brass is inthe church of S. Katharine, Lubeck. 
It is a work of great merit, and has some 
points of special interest, the first being the 
individual expression of the face, so remark- 
ably suggestive of the late W. E. Gladstone. 
The embroidered dress with its fur trimmings 
is very rich, and affords a good example of 
the sumptuous attire of the citizens of Lubeck 
four hundred years ago. The dagger that 
hangs from the girdle, and the bag neatly 
made to open with a clasp, with the two little 
pouches on its outside, all seem appendages 
of the man of. taste and refinement. Two 
hairy, savage men are beneath his feet, and 
beneath his head is a soft, embroidered 
cushion.” 

‘¢SrponIA, WIFE OF ALBERT.  IS5IO. 
Meiss—EN — When you visit the Cathedral 
of Meissen you are told that this monument 
was engraved by Albrecht Diirer. Whoever 
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may have been the artist, he was certainly 
one who put on the surface of this brass a re- 
fined finish, surpassing all others at Meissen, 
or probably anywhere else. But this was 
only mechanical excellence; the mental re- 
finement of the true artist declares itself in 
every line of the beautiful head and graceful 
figure of the pious woman he has here pic- 
tured ” 

‘““WILLEM, MARGRITE AND CAREL DE 
CLERC 1597-1608. MErcCHLIN. — The father 
and mother are represented as kneeling before 
a small family altar on which is a crucifix. 
Behind them is a curtain of some rich cloth 
draped with the pomegranite, and suspended 
from three points. The knight is in full 
armor, with a tabard emblazoned with his 
arms; his helmet, with its visor up, is placed 
on the floor of the altar, and he has, with 
proper reverence, also taken off his gloves to 
say his prayers.” 

The method employed in making copies 
of ‘‘ rubbings ” of brasses is as follows: After 
the brass has been carefully cleaned with a 
nail brush, a sheet of white paper of the sort 
known to paper-hangers as ‘ lining paper” is 
laid over the surface and fastened to prevent 
slipping. The entire surface of the paper is 
then rubbed over evenly with ‘‘heelball,” or 
black shoemaker’s wax, which is composed of 
a mixture of beeswax, tallow and lampblack. 
Owing to the greater contrast between the 
lines and surfaces in the black and white copy, 
a carefully made rubbing is usually even more 
clear, and reveals more detail than the origi- 
nal brass. 
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WILLEM, 1597. MARGRITE, 1598. CAREL DE CLERC, 1608. 
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Brochure Series Compe- 


fitrons leer |erand’ Ky 


N pages ii. and iii.of this issue announce- 
ments of three Competitions are made. 
ComPETITION “I,” in which the 
prizes are offered by the makers of 
the ‘*Tilemore” drawing bristol board, is 
for a pen-and-ink rendering from the photo- 
graph of The Arch of Drusus, reproduced 
on page ii. This rendering is to be made 
on ‘‘ Tilemore” drawing board, four sheets 
of which, in two surfaces, cut to the proper 
size, will be sent free to any reader upon 
application to the publishers of the Bro- 
CHURE. Rendering plays such an important 
part in architectural practice, and may be 
done in so many individual styles, that the 
results of this Competition will afford mate- 
rial for interesting comparisons. The draw- 
ings will be criticised in detail by expert 
judges. The Competition closes October 15, 
and the results will be announced in the 
November issue. 


ComPETITION ‘‘J,” for a list of the eight 
greatest architectural fagades in the world, is 
offered by the BrocnurE. The resulting 
lists will be tabulated and views of the eight 
facades receiving the most votes will consti- 
tute the plates in our December issue. The 
first and second prizes, respectively, will be 
awarded to those Competitors whose lists 
most nearly agree with the result of the 
consensus of votes. 

It has seemed to the Editor that the com- 
pilation of a list of the world’s eight greatest 
facades by the readers of the BROCHURE 
should have as great an interest for lovers of 
architecture as had the recent much-mooted 
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discussion of what were the ten greatest books 
in the world for literati; and he hopes that 
every reader to whom the subject appeals 
will go to the slight trouble involved in 
entering this Competition, that the resulting 
consensus may be more representative and 
valuable. It is possible that a discussion of 
the result by a number of eminent architects 
will follow its publication. 

The Competition closes October 15, but 
the result is not to be announced till the 
December issue, that time may be allowed 
for procuring proper photographs. 


ComPETITION “‘K,” offered by the School 
Journal of New York City, for the plan and 
perspective of a two-room country school- 
house, presents in an enlarged form the 
problem set in our recent Competition ‘‘ F.” 
The judges’ criticisms of the latter will point 
out some pitfalls to be avoided; and the 
greater opportunity for design afforded by 
the larger building will make this Com- 
petition still more interesting and profitable. 
The Editor of the School Journal has reserved 
the right to reproduce in that magazine more 
of the resulting. designs than can be pre- 
sented in the limited space of the BROCHURE; 
and a copy of the Journal will be sent to 
every Competitor whose drawings appear 
in it. 

ThisCCompetition closes December 15,1898, 
and the prize designs will be printed in the 
January, 1899, issue. 

The announcement of the award in Com- 
petition ‘‘H,”’—for a mantel design —is to 
be made in October. 


Club Notes. 


HE Atelier Masqueray will resume 
work about September 15; a large 
quota of new students is expected. 
This season a new departure will be 

made, for, owing to many solicitations from 
women students, Mr. Masqueray has con- 
sented to open a separate and special Atelier 
for women, and a course of study covering 
three years has been arranged. Decoration 
will be a special feature. The former stu- 
dents are looking forward to the opening 
dinner, which will take place about Septem- 
ber 14, somewhere out in the country. Tt is 
hoped to make this a gala occasion, although 
they will miss their Massier, Mr. Foster, who 
sailed for Europe some time ago. 


Although the regular meetings of the 
Washington Architectural Club have been 
discontinued until the latter part of Septem- 
ber, a few of the members take interesting 
trips to near-by points. On August 14, the 
Club went to Annapolis and spent a most 
interesting day among the old houses of that 
quaint town. In the fall the Club will oc- 
cupy new quarters in the Old Octagon House 
which has been leased by the American Insti- 
tute of Architects. 
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Members of the St. Louis Architectural 
Club and ladies were entertained by Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward Lasar at their home in Maple- 
wood on the evening of August 6. Mr. 
Albert Guissart, with his violin, and Mr. 
Enders, with legerdemain and songs, enter- 
tained the Club; and in a ‘‘ cake walk” the 
members proved that their \talents were not 
wholly consumed in the study of architecture 
Ata late hour the Club returned to the city 
in a special car. 


The recent judgment of the first-class 
projet for ‘Une Ecole Vétérinaire” at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris, resulted in 
the following awards to American students: 
Mr. Phillips, 1° 2° medaille; honorable men- 
tions to Messrs. Lowell, Dyer, Bakewell, 
Lescher, Koch and Corbett. In the judg- 
ment of the esguzsse, for ‘‘Une Portique 
d’Attente” Mr. A. D. Koch received an 
honorable mention. The Grand Prix was 
won by M. Chifflot. 


Notes. 


EGINNING with the current issue 
(Number 6, Volume V.) the number 
of text pages of The Architectural 
Review is increased to afford more 

space for the valuable articles which the 
Review has to present. A new departure, 
too, is the illustration of the critical depart- 
ment in which Current Periodicals are 
reviewed. These illustrations are picked 
from the leading European and American 
architectural journals, and with the scholarly 
context, enable the reader to keep informed 
of the best work that is being done in the 
profession all over the world. 

Mr. J. Randolph Coolidge Jr., contributes 
a discriminating and fully illustrated paper 
on the late Charles Garnier, the architect of 
the ParisOpera House. The early, and best, 
architecture of Japan is described by Mr. 
Ralph Adams Cram, who has just returned 
from a study of the subject in that country. 

Four of the eight full-page plates of the 
issue are devoted to plans of the Worcester 
County Court House, by Messrs. Andrews, 
Jacques and Rantoul; two to the West Rox- 
bury High School by the same architects, 
and two to the new Randolph Dining Hall 
at Harvard University, by Messrs. Wheel- 
wright and Haven. 


As the plates in Bates & Guild Company’s 
recent publication, which consists of one 
hundred photographic views of the smaller 
‘¢English Country Churches” chosen by an 
architect, with a special view to their useful- 
ness to architects, should be seen before their 
value can be properly judged, the publishers 
are preparing a sample plate, printed to the 
full size and on the same paper as the origi- 
nals in the book, which they will be glad to 
send to any one interested in the subject, on 
receipt of ten cents in stamps. 


THE BROCHURE SERIES. 


The Nation (New York) in a comprehen- 
sive review of ‘‘Municipal Architecture in 
Boston,” says of the first volume, which is 
devoted to school buildings: ‘‘ The buildings, 
all of quiet design, in a classic or Italian 
style, and of simple materials — brick, with a 
modest use of terra cotta and cut stone — show 
how much character, dignity, and even ele- 
gance, an able architect may secure with 
these slight means, by straightforward, 
appropriate design; by skilful use of propor- 
tion and refinement of detail. Though of 
necessity, pretty uniform in type of plan, 
they are models of good arrangement, accord- 
ing to the needs of schoolhouses, as they are 
understood in this country. One wonders, 
as he looks them over, that the same archi- 
tect should in four years have designed so 
many buildings for so nearly uniform uses, 
with so much variety, and at such a level of 
excellence. 

“Prof. Chandler’s essay on the planning 
and construction of schoolhouses is admir- 
able-—clear, practical, comprehensive and 
judicious. ... We doubt if the English 
reader will find the subject so adequately 
treated elsewhere.” 


_ Messrs. Tileston & Livermore of Boston, 
makers of the new ‘*Tilemore” Drawing 
Bristol Board, have wished to introduce their 
board to pen draughtsmen by means of a 
Competition which is announced on another 
page. They have placed a quantity of this 
board in the hands of Messrs. Bates & Guild 
Company to be used for purposes of the Com- 
petition; and will at any time, send useful 
samples on application. 


The famous ‘‘ Brooklyn Bridge Brand” of 
Rosendale cement is thus guaranteed by the 
manufacturers: Tensile test: 30% of water, 
30 minutes in air and 234 hours in water, 75 
Ibs.; 7 days, 120lbs.; 95% fine on a 2500 mesh 
sieve; 300 lbs. net, per barrel. 


Hardly a week passes that we do not hear 
of some large contract for iron or steel build- 
ing construction awarded to the Berlin Iron 
Bridge Co. This is one of the busiest con- 
cerns in the country and their large plant at 
East Berlin, Conn., is perfectly planned and 
equipped for the economical handling of 
ae contracts for any sort of structural iron - 
work. 


It usually takes several years to get a new 
departure in the line of building materials or 
appliances so well established that its specifi- 
cation becomes general. A marked exception 


.to this rule is the Yale ‘‘ Vulcan” Lock, of 


all wrought metal, — scarcely a year old, but 
already extensively specified by architects all 
over thecountry. This lock is fully described 
in a special pamphlet, which, like all Yale & 
Towne printing, is an artistic delight. It is 
to be had for the asking. 
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